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Kaupapa 


Our Vision 


The International Socialist Organisation are a 
group of revolutionaries that are part of Te 
Mana movement. We are active in campaigns, protests, on campuses, and in the union movement. 



Socialism 

Capitalism is a system of crisis, exploitation and war in 
which production is for profit not human need. 
Although workers create society’s wealth, they have no 
control over its production or distribution. A new 
society can only be built when workers collectively 
seize control of that wealth and create a new state in 
which they will make the decisions about the economy, 
social life and the environment. 

Worker’s Power 

Only the working class has the power to create a 
society free from exploitation, oppression and want. 
Liberation can be won only through the struggles of 
workers themselves, organised independently of other 
classes and fighting for real worker’s power - a new 
kind of state based on democratically elected workers’ 
councils. China and Cuba, like the former Soviet Union 
and Eastern Europe, have nothing to do with socialism. 
They are repressive state capitalist regimes. We support 
the struggles of workers against every ruling class. 

Liberation From Oppression 

We fight for democratic rights. We are opposed to all 
forms of racism, sexism, homophobia and transphobia. 
These forms of oppression are used to divide the 
working class. We support the right of all oppressed 
groups to organise for their own defence. All these 
forms of liberation are essential to socialism and 
impossible without it. 

Revolution Not Reformism 

Despite the claims of the Labour Party and trade union 
leaders, the structures of the present parliament, army, 
police and judiciary cannot be taken over and used by 
the working class. They grew up under capitalism and 
are designed to protect the ruling class against workers. 
There is not parliamentary road to socialism. 

Internationalism 

Workers in every country are exploited by capitalism, 
so the struggle for socialism is part of a worldwide 
struggle. We oppose everything that divides workers of 
different countries. We oppose all immigration 
controls. We campaign for solidarity with workers in 
other countries. We oppose imperialism and support all 
genuine national liberation struggles. 


Tino Rangatiratanga 

We support the struggle for tino rangatiratanga. Maori 
capitalists and corporate iwi leaders have no interest in 
achieving tino rangatiratanga for working class Maori. 
The government and corporate warriors’ approach to 
Treaty claims has benefited a Maori elite while doing 
little for working class Maori. Tino rangatiratanga 
cannot be achieved within capitalism. It will only 
become a reality with the establishment of a workers’ 
state and socialist society. 

Environment 

Exploitation of nature is as central to capitalism as 
exploitation of labour. Capitalism everywhere drains 
the earth of its resources for the profit of the few, 
devastating the environment and the lives of ordinary 
people in the process. Climate change is transforming 
the earth and threatening life as we know it. To stop it, 
humanity must reorganise its relation to the earth. The 
fight for socialism, led by the working class, is at the 
same time a fight to create a world where human beings 
live sustainably with the environment. 

Revolutionary Organisation 

To achieve socialism, the most militant sections of the 
working class have to be organised into a revolutionary 
socialist party. Such a party can only be built by day-to- 
day activity in the mass organisations of the working 
class. We have to prove in practice to other workers 
that reformist leaders and reformist ideas are opposed 
to their own interests. We have to build a rank-and-file 
movement within the unions. If you agree with our 
ideas and want to fight for socialism, we urge you to 
join us. 

Magazine Subscriptions 

One year (6 issues) $20 solidarity price $50. 
Membership dues, Socialist Review subscriptions 
and donations can be paid in cash to our PO Box 
(below) or to the ISO’s bank account: 

02 - 0929 - 0211675-00 

Get in Touch 

Email: contact@iso.org.nz Post: PO Box 6157 Dunedin North 

Poneke/Wellington: Otepoti/Dunedin: Waihi: 

Contact Josh Contact Andrew Contact Martin 
0211625120 0276069549 0221847569 










Editorial 



Cutbacks and Fightbacks 


As this issue of Socialist Review 
went to print the media was full 
of images from Athens, a city 
alight. Prime Minister Lukas 
Papademos is forcing through 
savage ’’austerity" measures at the 
orders of Europe’s ruling class, and 
ordinary Greeks are expected to pay 
for the bosses’ crisis. 15,000 public 
sector jobs are to go, the minimum 
wage is to be slashed, wages and 
pensions are to be cut This is a 
picture of what the capitalist class 
globally have in mind for workers 
and the poor. Greece also offers an 
inspiring picture of resistance. For 
some years now austerity plans 
have been met with mass protests 
and general strikes. On the night 
that the Greek parliament voted in 
the attacks needed to gain the EU’s 
"rescue" package, the streets lit up 
with protests, riots, and revolt. 

This revolt from below has 
produced a crisis of confidence in 
the ruling elite, too. The night the 
"austerity" package passed through 
parliament, the conservative New 
Democracy party had to expel 21 
out of its total 83 deputies. The 
Socialist PASOK Party expelled 
about 20 of its 153 MPs. These 
were figures who buckled at voting 
for the cuts the EU demanded. 
Greece’s last Prime Minister - 
George Papandreou of the Labour- 
style PASOK party - resigned last 
year in the face of workers’ 
resistance. Papademos may go the 
same way. 

Greece offers, in extreme form, a 
portrait of a trend across the world. 
The economic recession unleashed 
by the Global Financial Crisis of 
2008-09 has not gone away, and 
many economists argue it is getting 
worse. In the face of threats 


to profits, governments and big 
business are arguing for cuts and 
"reform" designed to hurt the poor. 
David Cameron in Britain is 
leading attacks on public service 
pensions; Obama in the United 
States is going after the teachers’ 
unions; Merkel in Germany plans a 
drastic reduction in social welfare 
spending. The message from the 
ruling class in the developed world 
is almost universal - cutbacks for 
workers and the poor, stimulus and 
spending for the banks and big 
business. 

Greece illustrates also how these 
attacks have been met by 
resistance. 2011 will go down in 
history as one of the great years of 
global revolt, comparable to 1968 
or 1989. From the Arab Spring, 
when popular uprisings toppled US- 
backed dictators, to the general 
strikes in Greece, 2011 saw the 
rebirth of mass movements 
globally. Just to list the 
demonstrations and revolts is to get 
some sense of their scope, daring, 
and challenge: Spain’s Indignados', 
the Occupy revolt in the United 
States; huge public sector strikes in 
Britain; large anti-nuclear rallies in 
Japan; a general strike in Belgium; 
ongoing popular organising in 
Egypt; revolts in Libya, Tunisia; 
Syria and beyond. Activists from 
one struggle learnt from the next - 
the occupation of Tahrir Square in 
Egypt was discussed by activists in 
Athens; the example of the 
Indignados in Spain led to some of 
the energy for Occupy Wall Street. 

Not for many decades have the 
ideological foundations of 
neoliberalism been under such 
sustained popular assault. There is 
an audience for socialist ideas - and 
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a mood for resistance - that we 
have not seen in years. The system’s 
apologists are on the defensive. 

The situation has not yet spread to 
Aotearoa, but there are signs. The 
Occupy movement sparked 
solidarity actions here and these, if 
briefly, tapped into ail anti capitalist 
consciousness. Hone Harawira’s 
electoral success as leader of Te 
Mana Movement, sets it up to help 
coordinate resistance. 

On the side of the bosses, the global 
picture fits New Zealand. John Key 
goes into 2012 planning asset sales 
and welfare reform. Charter schools 
- a right-wing disaster in the United 
States - are to be foisted on the 
poor in South Auckland. There has 
been a rash of lockouts and 
employer-provoked disputes, from 
CMP to Ports of Auckland. 
National’s business supporters, 
having funded Key’s so-called 
moderate image, are keen to get 
value for money. That means more 
attacks on workers. 

During the struggle in Greece, an 
old slogan was revived: What 
parliament can do, the streets can 
undo! We need to look to the 
struggles overseas to take 
inspiration, but also to draw lessons. 
Attacks on our rights and conditions 
are already underway. It is time 
now to organise the resistance. 
Dougal McNeill 
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Current Struggles 


Firefighters are right 
to strike! 

Firefighters all over 
Aotearoa are taking strike 
action that covers non- 
essential activities of the 
Fire Service. They are still 
risking their lives putting 
out fires, but have stopped 
things like paperwork, 
reports etc. They have 
stopped doing non- 
essential work since 7 
January. They have only 
been offered a 2.7 percent 
increase and the Fire 
Service wants firefighters 
to work more "flexible" 
hours. 



Te Puni Kokiri 
attacked by 
National/Maori 
coalition 

50 jobs are being cut at 
Te Puni Kokiri/The 
Ministry of Maori Affairs 
in the name of 
"efficiency". Hone 
Harawira, leader of Te 
Mana, has condemned the 
move: “The Maori Party’s 
been huffing and puffing 
about walking out over 
asset stripping and here 
they are doing exactly the 
same thing themselves - 
gutting the only 
government department 
that Maori have ever had 
faith in... There will no 
longer be a single source 


for advocacy on Maori 
culture, Maori language, 
Maori broadcasting, 

Maori intellectual 
property rights, Maori 
economic development, 
Matauranga Maori, marae 
development and Maori 
land and resource 
development”. 

Drop the charges! 

The High Court Trial for 
the “Urewera 4”: Tame Iti, 
Te Rangikaiwhira 
Kemara, Emily Felicity 
Bailey and Urs Signer 
started in the Auckland 
High Court on 13 
February as over 100 
supporters picketed the 
court. The four are the 
remaining defendants 
facing charges in relation 
to the state terror raids of 
15 October 2007. They 
face trumped-up charges 
under the Arms Act for 
possession of guns and a 
count of "participation in 
a criminal group". The 
four people are not 
charged with any violent 
crimes or even conspiring 
to commit any crime. 

They are being put on trial 
for thinking and talking 
about such matters. 

free thJ 


U re we ra; 

four 



Food price rises 

The New Zealand Herald 
reported on 29 January 
that: “Compared with five 
years ago, the price rises 
for food in New Zealand 
are eye-watering. A 
Statistics NZ report this 
week shows fresh milk 
has risen 24.1 percent, 
bread prices are up 40.9 
percent and cheese has 
soared by 51.3 percent.” 
Wages rose by an average 
of 2 percent in 2011. 



Waitangi Day Protest 
forces out John Key 

The tradition of protest 
was alive on Waitangi 
weekend as protesters 
drowned out John Key, 
making him leave before 
finishing his speech. The 
Maori Party was rightly 
called out for enabling 
National’s anti-worker, 
anti-environment, anti- 
Maori agenda. 

The next day over 200 
protesters marched on 
Waitangi Day calling for 
an end to institutional 
racism and the National 
Government. The 
protesters formed a circle 
around a flagpole on the 
Treaty grounds after 40 


police stopped them from 
raising a flag. The march 
raised multiple issues and 
concerns including 
inequality, asset sales and 
deep sea oil drilling. 



Anti-Fracking Protest 

An anti-fracking protest of 
over 300 people confront¬ 
ed representatives of oil 
companies in Napier on 
the 25 January. Fracking is 
way of extracting gas and 
oil by drilling deep into 
the earth and pumping in 
water, sand and chemicals 
at high pressure. It is 
hugely environmentally 
destructive but profitable. 

Privatisation 

John Key’s Government is 
so far sticking to its 
agenda of privatisation of 
public assets. Three of the 
State’s energy contractors 
and the coal company 
Solid Energy will be put 
on the market. The 
national government also 
plans to open profit driven 
"charter schools" in the 
working class areas of 
South Auckland. 
Privatisation will lead to 
lower quality services and 
price hikes. 
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Anonymous Attacks 

When Kim Dotcom was 
arrested in Auckland for 
alleged copyright crimes, 
the group took down 
several US websites, 
including the FBI. Anony¬ 
mous also broke into 
Foreign Affairs Minister 
Murray Me Cully's email 
account but apparently no 
"sensitive" information 
was exposed. 

Police Brutality 

A Chinese woman was 
attacked by police in 
Hamilton, causing a 
dislocated aim and an 
open wound to her left 
cheek. The attack 
occurred after the woman 
returned from shopping to 
find her car being towed. 
As a tourist, she knew 
little English, so used 
hand gestures to try and 
communicate with the tow 
truck driver who called 
the police, who then 
proceeded to tackle the 56- 
year-old to the ground. “I 
still don’t know why the 
police were so brutal; he 
was such a big police 
officer, he could have 
handcuffed me easily,” she 
says. Police deny any 
excessive use of force. 



Christchurch Revolt 

Thousands turned out in 
Christchurch on 
Wednesday the 1 February 
to protest against the huge 
pay of high level council 
bureaucrats and their 
incompetence regarding 
the earthquake rebuild. 
Protests are calling for 
Tony Marryatt, the CEO 
of the Christchurch City 
Council, to be sacked and 
for new council elections. 
Protests Kelvin Hampton, 
a professional firefighter, 
noted that the pay rise 
offered to Marryatt was 
higher than his entire 
salary! 


Youth Unemployment 

The number of jobless young people has surged to its 
highest point in nearly 20 years. Young people find it 
harder to get work and are usually the first to be laid 
off. Because of this, nearly one in five people under 25 
years is without work, and 27 percent of our teenagers 
are unemployed. For Maori and Pacifica youth the rates 
are much higher at 25.7 percent and 29.8 percent 
respectively. 

The main direction of both National and Labour 
governments in recent years has been to target 
secondary school pupils with some clear pathways to 
work. Sadly, job creation is not on the agenda for either 
party. 

A wave of unrest around the world last year, from 
Occupy Wall Street, revolts in Europe, and revolutions 
across the Arab world have been linked to a toxic mix 
of youth unemployment, austerity measures and 
growing political alienation. 

New Youth Rate? 

National has stopped short of reintroducing a full youth 
minimum wage, but will instead put in place a "starting 
out" wage that will be set at 80 percent of the $13 an 
hour adult minimum wage. It will effectively double 
the time workers can be on the current training wage to 
six months. Under the current regime the $10.40 an 
hour rate can be paid for three months or 200 
hours, whichever comes first. 

The new rate would apply to 16- and 17-year-olds in 
their first six months with a new employer, 18-and-19 
year olds entering the workforce after being on a 
designated benefit and 16-19-year-olds training in a 
recognised industry course worth at least 40 credits a 
year. 

He would also remove the 30-day period when 
employees are put on the terms of an existing collective 
employment agreement in a workplace before they can 
be put on an individual contract. John Key says wages 
and jobs could be increased at the stroke of a pen. 

I’m still waiting for that pen stroke. There is no 
evidence to show work done by younger workers is of 
less value than work done by others. The only people 
that benefit from lower wages are the employers. 

Amy McCarthy 








Te Reo Rangatira: The struggle for Maori language 


Language is the lifeblood of 
culture. The struggle for Maori 
language is an essential part of 
the struggle for rangatiratanga - 
Maori self determination - just as 
the struggle to suppress the 
language was an essential part of 
the colonisation of Aotearoa. 

According to the 2006 Census, 23 
percent of Maori (131,613 people) 
could (at least) hold a conversation 
about everyday things in te reo, but 
Maori was the primary language for 
only a minority of these speakers. 

Maori, like many minority 
languages throughout the world, is 
at risk of extinction. 

Despite massive growth in the 
world population, languages are 
becoming extinct. Of the world’s 
roughly 6,800 languages, fully 
half—though some experts say 

closer to 90 percent — are expected 
to disappear before the end of the 
century. 

This mass extinction parallels the 
extinction of animal and plant 

species, and just as a handful of 
species have replaced the thousands 
of food crops that used to be grown, 
a half-dozen languages - Arabic, 

Spanish, _ 

Chinese, "Each language reflects 

~ t the whenua it is born 

A . from - while words can 

„ c r , be translated, no 

1 language is equivalent. 


Ko te reo te mauri o te Mana Maori! Na Td Hemi Henare 
Te Reo Rangatira, Te Reo Maori is the first language of Aotearoa. The 
Waitangi Tribunal found that Te Reo is a taonga and as such is guaranteed 
the protection of the Crown . The Wai 262 Report, however, shows how 
government s Maori Language Strategy has failed - while more Maori and 
non-Maori know more Maori words and phrases, there is a dwindling pool 
of fluent speakers . 

But Te Reo Maori is much more than a language of communication, it 
contains within it the fields of Maori philosophy and knowledge that are at 
the heart of Maori culture, heritage and wellbeing. All Te Reo Maori 
initiatives have struggled to achieve their goals because of the heavy 
cultural and financial limitations forced on them by the government 
agencies they report to. 

Numbers ofTe Kohanga Reo dropped from 850 to 460 after the movement 
was shifted from Te Puni Kokiri to the Ministry of Education. The Labour 
Government put a cap on the number of Nga Kura Kaupapa that could be 
opened - shutting off parents' ongoing access to Te Reo after Kohanga. 
The number of Wananga was capped at three by government once 
Wananga had shown that they could attract huge numbers of Maori (and 
later non-Maori) into tertiary education. Most Maori PTEs that grew from 
MACCESS have closed due to limitations put on them by NZQA and 
funding cuts by TEC. 

The majority of the funding spent on Te Reo Maori at the moment is not in 
Kohanga, kura, immersion classrooms or Maori broadcasting, it is spent 
in mainstream classrooms. Ministry of Education research shows that little 
is retained two years after the learner leaves school 

www.mana.net.nz 


Dominance 

Maori language arrived here with 
the first settlers from the Pacific 
but over a millennia developed a 
unique wav of under¬ 


standing the 
universe. 


“New Zealand's” cultural roots are. 
It is te reo rangatira - not the 
language of chiefs, because it is the 
language of all Maori, chief, 
commoner and slave - but the chief 
language. 


rapidly 
taking o 
destruction 


the whenua it is born f ach 

from - while words can ™ guag ® 
be translated, no r f ect5 * c 

language is equivalent.” ™ en ! iai 1S 

1 bom from - 

while words 

Reversing this can be translated, no language is 
not straightforward equivalent. Te reo Maori has a 


When European settlers first 
arrived, Maori was unquestionably 
the dominant language, which was 
reflected in the printing output of 
the early settlers and the fact that 
Te Tiriti o Waitangi was written in 
Maori, not English. Literacy spread 
rapidly as Maori converts took 
translations of the Bible from the 
stockades of the missionaries into 
the country. Until the late 1800s, 
there were more literate Maori than 
Pakeha. The status of the Maori 
language declined with the 


settlers 


because it is not a simple matter of special place in this country because 


state repression - although that plays it is a product of this country. The 
a part. Like the extinction of few “New Zealandisms” like fush 
dolphins, language extinction is a by- and chups only serve to highlight 
product of efficiency and standard- how recent the arrival of English is 
isation in the pursuit of profit. in this country and how shallow 












Six hundred people hikoi to the Waitangi Tribunal to defend Kohanga Reo. 25/07/2011. 


dominance of British settlers, as 
emigration increased beyond all the 
expectations of the chiefs who sign¬ 
ed the Treaty. After 1880, just 40 
years after the Treaty, Maori were a 
minority in Aotearoa. 

There was resistance and this was 
cultural as well, te Kingitanga 
movement produced newspapers in 
te reo Maori, such as Te Hokioi o 
Niu Tireni. Using modem 
techniques like newspapers was 
part of the stmggle. But once the 
Land Wars established a state that 
was run by British settlers and part 
of the Empire, English was 
aggressively pushed through the 
newly-established Native Schools. 
Many older people can remember 
being forbidden to speak in Maori 
at school - often by well-meaning 
teachers who saw English as the 
key to personal advancement. From 
the Land Wars until the Second 
World War, Maori were largely 
confined to rural areas, working as 
seasonal labour for Pakeha farmers 
and farming what land (often 
marginal) they had managed to 
keep. The cities, professional 
careers, and further education were 


all Pakeha-dominated, and while a 
few Maori were able to achieve in 
te Ao Pakeha, such as Apirana 
Ngata MP, they were the exception. 
Their advancement often came with 
a high price tag. Ngata paid for his 
seat in parliament by acting as a 
reemiting sergeant for the Empire 
in World War One. 

After the Second World War, there 
was a “long boom”, as the arms 
race drove government spending - 
and economic growth - all over the 
world. The US industrial cities 
recruited African Americans from 
the South, the UK recruited in 
Jamaica and India, Germany 
recruited Turks, etc. to fill the 
increasing demand for labour. In 
Aotearoa, the combination of a 
continued loss of tribal land (much 
taken for “war purposes” by the 
Labour Government) and job 
opportunities in the cities meant 
young Maori left their own rohe for 
the cities. This was the period of 
the biggest loss of te reo Maori. 

From the 1970s onwards, many 
elders realised that without action 
the language would die, and started 


working to establish language 
learning for young people, starting 
with kohanga reo, which were 
modelled in part at least on the Irish 
Gaelic revival. 

These grassroots efforts were part of 
a political revival in the 1970s, 
which went hand-in-hand with 
increased working class militancy in 
NZ and national liberation struggles 
throughout the Third World - most 
famously in Vietnam. Nga Tamatoa 
- the young warriors - took militant 
action in defence of Maoritanga 
(e.g. shutting down the annual 
mockery of the haka by Auckland 
engineering students) and Dame 
Whina Cooper united iwi with the 
slogan “not one more acre” in mass 
hikoi. The high point of the “fire 
last time” in Aotearoa was probably 
the protests against the 1981 
Springbok Tour. The militancy and 
solidarity workers had learned in 
successful strikes combined with 
disgust with the crimes of the South 
African apartheid regime in massive 
demonstrations against racism - in 
South Africa, and in Aotearoa. Tino 
rangatiratanga was back on the 
agenda. 
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Victories and defeats 

The forward march of our side 
seemed irresistible, even by the 
piggish stubbornness of the arch¬ 
conservative Prime Minister Robert 
Muldoon. When he was defeated in 
a landslide Labour win, many Maori 
activists, and many socialists, 
thought Aotearoa might finally be 
winning out against colonialist New 
Zealand. 


of Maori tertiary graduates, 
ordinary families were feeling the 
pinch and none more so than Maori, 
who are more likely to be poor and 
working class. In the years between 
1987 and 1989, one fifth of Maori 
lost their jobs. In the 1990s, 
although unemployment was high 
for all New Zealanders, Maori 
levels of unemployment paralleled 
the 1930s depression. 


The Labour government, true to 
their promises, gave more authority 
to the Waitangi Commission and 
made Maori an official language. 
The Maori Affairs department was 
given more power and more 
funding. The grassroots work done 
by many activists to save te reo 
Maori seemed at last to be 
recognised. 

But there was a dark side to the 
Labour government - for all of its 
social liberalism (that means anti¬ 
sexism, anti-racism, nuclear-free 
laws etc.) it was a true government 
of the bosses. 

The Labour 
government 
privatised 
state assets 
and 

introduced 
user pays; it 
sacked 

workers 1 - 

and sold the forests and the 
railways. Under the Lange Labour 
government and the National 
government that followed there was 
the biggest transfer of wealth from 
working people to the rich in the 
world at the time. 

So while it seemed there were more 
opportunities than ever for te reo, 
and there was more opportunity 
available for the increasing number 


Strong communities 
Strong culture 

It’s not possible to have a strong 
language in communities that are 
impoverished, where ranagatahi 
have to leave their papa kianga to 
find work - or even leave the 
country. This is the socialism ABC. 
Before understanding ideas, or 
learning language, you need to eat. 
The government could throw as 
much money into teaching te reo 
but it won't change a thing so long 
as the Maori communities who are 
the kaitiaki of the language are kept 
in poverty. 


"It’s not possible to have 
a strong language in 
communities that are 
impoverished, where 
ranagatahi have to leave 
their papa kianga to find 
work - or even leave the 
country.” 


We reject iwi 
corporates 
and tribal 
capitalism. 
Capitalist 
methods are 
never going 
to be able to 
protect or 
nurture the 


language because capitalism is alwa¬ 
ys driven by profit, not need. It 
acts to break up communities and 
cultures and impose standardisation 
and uniformity - the McDonalds 
model, where gigantic corporations 
employ standardised workers for 
the lowest possible wages and sell 
standardised products to atomised, 
separated individuals. They demand 
efficiency for the sake of private 
profit, but this efficiency hides a 


real impoverishment, in the same 
way as efficiency in fanning 
destroys biodiversity and the natural 
world itself, which it depends on for 
its resources. The destruction of 
languages is similar. While learning 
a mainstream language - whether it 
is English, Chinese, or Spanish - is 
a good thing in itself because it 
allows you to communicate with 
people all over the world, it is no 
reason to lose your own language, 
which gives you your unique point 
of view. Anthropological evidence 
increasingly suggests being 
monolingual - speaking just one 
language - is a historical 
abnormality. 

Te reo Maori and 
internationalism 

When two Australian shearers came 
over here to set up a union, they had 
the rules of the union translated into 
Maori. They recognised good union 
members had to understand the 
union to own the union. When we 
defend te reo, we also need to 
recognise that it’s not a competition 
between languages (say English and 
Maori). It’s the opposite. The more 
diversity there is in language the 
more people are tuned into learning 
other languages. In our immediate 
neighbourhood, in the Pacific, there 
are plenty of languages - as many 
as 800 in Papua New Guinea alone 
- that we need to recognise and 
defend as well. In PNG, the biggest 
threat to their reo are the oil, gas 
and mining industries, which will, if 
it can, drive their iwi off their land 
into the cities. Without their land, 
the iwi suffer, and without speakers, 
language dies. The land wars and 
the language wars are not over, they 
continue. And there can be no tino 
rangatiratanga without te reo 
rangatira. 

Andrew Tait 









Foreign Ownership 


Continued from back cover... 

The farm sales have aroused a lot of indignation, and 
still more confusion. But workers — whatever the power 
of nationalist ideas amongst our class - have no stake in 
the populist passions being generated at the moment. 
This case taps into - and revives - old, and powerful, 
racist currents in New Zealand politics, currents that 
serve to divide our class, and to make us look to so- 
called foreigners as enemies, instead of focussing on the 
real divisions within New Zealand society. 

Aotearoa is Maori Land 

The irony is lost on bourgeois politicians. New 
Zealand, a capitalist settler colony, was founded on the 
sale of land to foreigners - white, British foreigners. 
Sometimes that land had been bought from iwi; more 
often, it had been stolen. 

The idea that more recent foreign ownership will make 
us “tenants in our own land” is nonsensical. Maori 
already are tenants in much of their own land, and it has 
taken decades of hard struggle to win back what land 
rights some iwi now have. And how many Pakeha 
workers own, like the Crafars did, 7892 hectares of 
farmland? The outcry about the Chinese-backed bid has 
nothing to do with self-determination or democratic 
control. It is a racist distraction, trying to make us feel 
like wc have common interests with our rulers. 

Labour and the Greens have tried to put a left-wing spin 
on this anti-Chinese argument. Greens spokesperson 
Steffan Browning argued that "foreign ownership of the 
Crafar farms means that the profits will flow overseas." 
Other politicians have suggested that foreign ownership 
is somehow more of a threat to Maori land rights than 
ownership by New Zealand citizens. But Maori have 
had to fight local businesses and big fanners for their 
rights in the past, and it is hard to see how the situation 
would be any different with Chinese owners. 

And the idea that profits will “flow overseas” does not 
match with how capitalism operates. Plenty of major 
New Zealand capitalists, from Fonterra to Cater Holt 
Harvey, invest profits abroad already. And companies 
within New Zealand don’t exploit us for profits in order 
for those profits to "flow" to the rest of us! Profit goes 
towards the pursuit of more profit, to the expansion of 
business production. It is workers’ labour that makes 
this profit for the bosses, not their generosity in living 
amongst us that keeps it around us. 


With friends like these... 

Any idea that New Zealand capitalists would be better 
owners of farmland than Chinese capitalists should 
explode when we stop to consider just who those 
prospective New Zealand buyers were. Michael Fay - 
famous for his role making money through New 
Zealand’s deregulation in the 1980s and 1990s - is 
estimated to be worth over $700m. In 2002 Fay and his 
business partner David Richwhite agreed to pay $20 
million to settle an insider-trading case over their sale of 
shares in Tranz Rail. When facing the heat over other 
tax deals, Fay relocated to Switzerland! Is this 
really a figure likely to help ordinary people? 

Anti-Chinese Racism 

New Zealand capitalism was founded on land theft and 
the attempted destruction of Maori society. For that 
reason white society has always been characterised by a 
paranoid, anxious racism, insisting that we are “one 
people” while forever trying to suppress and forget the 
details of this history. For most of the last century 
Asians, initially the Chinese and then the Japanese were 
the scapegoated “Other” for this paranoid nationalism. 

This is the context in which we need to understand the 
noise around the Crafar sale. When John Campbell - as 
he did through January - leads stories with questions 
about whether “New Zealanders will be able to keep the 
farms in Kiwi hands” or whether they will go to “the 
Chinese”, he is encouraging the revival of this vile 
racist tradition. Worse, a poster on the Labour¬ 
supporting The Standard blog described a supporter of 
the sale as an “enemy of the people” and a “traitor to 
this country.” 

in 2011 two Thai women were abused both physically 
and verbally in Nelson, a couple set their dogs on a 
Filipino man and Japanese student in Christchurch, a 
man in New Plymouth attacked his Indian neighbours' 
car with a machete, and a Chinese student was assaulted 
at an Invercargill petrol station. These are some of the 
physical and verbal attacks on Asians reported in the 
Human Rights Commission’s review of discrimination 
and harassment. According to the Commission’s survey, 
75 percent of respondents named Asians as the most 
discriminated against group in society currently. 

Racist populism not only distracts us from the real 
divisions facing workers, it encourages a climate where 
attacks like this can take place. That climate is a real 
problem for all workers. This dispute about ownership 
is the side-show. 

Dougal McNeill 
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Ports of Auckland 



We support the Maritime Union 


Strike action continues at the 
Ports of Auckland, after moves 
by the Board of the Ports of 
Auckland to axe jobs, outsource 
work to contractors and turn 
permanent staff into casual staff. 
These strikes, organised by the 
Maritime Union of New Zealand 
(MUNZ) are the first on the docks 
in four years and the largest closure 
since the 1951 waterfront lockout. 
MUNZ members are fighting for 
conditions essential to healthy lives 
- regular hours and secure work - 
and their fight is one all workers in 
New Zealand have an interest in 
supporting. 

Many similarities can be found 
between this and earlier waterfront 
struggles, even the political tactics 
used by the government to 
deregulate, privatise and cutback. 

The aim of the outsourcing and 
casualisation is to drive a wedge 
between workers. Whether it is 
private contractors and a casual 
workforce or scabs undermining 
their union workmates, competition 
for jobs is the biggest enemy of the 
working class. 


A Struggle against Casualisation 

The existing collective agreement, 
which expired in September was 
designed to secure a certain 
percentage of permanent workers 
and to keep casual employments at 
25 percent of the workforce. At the 
basic pay rate of $27 an hour, a 
permanent stevedore works 260 
eight-hour shifts a year for $57,000, 
overtime is 
necessary 
because the 
Port doesn’t 
want to 
employ 

permanent staff for its needs. 
Workers have to be available 
around the clock, on public 
holidays, and weekends. In theory, a 
stevedore could earn the mythic 
$90,000 that the Port talks about, 
but it would only be by working 64 
hours a week, every week. Work on 
the wharf often involves unsocial 
hours, time away from family and 
friends, and difficult labour - the 
lies of the Port, repeated all too 
often in the media, are a side show. 
The wharfies’ fight is the fight of 
every worker who wants to resist 
casualisation. 


Forget the myths. Far from being 
unskilled, easy work with plenty of 
breaks, port work is still dangerous. 
Three workers were killed at the 
Port of Tauranga, the so-called 
model port, last year. It is also 
highly skilled work, with many 
wharfies having multiple 
qualifications. 

The Ports of Auckland is actually 
highly profitable; last year the 
workers at the 
port increased 
productivity by 
4.1 percent. So 
the current 
dispute is about 
management demanding the right to 
exploit them even more! The board 
members of the Ports of Auckland 
are trying to drive the union from 
the port by forcing them into a 
losing battle. The Ports are 
demanding that the agreement 
removes the restrictions on the 
employment of casual workers, 
guaranteed shifts or hours, giving 
workers no choice at all about any 
days off and finally, trying to 
minimise break times. The port is 
offering a 10 percent wage hourly 
pay increase, but the offer is also to 
give contracts out to at least three 
private contractors and, in this deal, 
no-one will receive an increase in 
pay due to the reduced hours. This 
is a blatant attack on the union in 
order to move it toward the "more 
efficient Tauranga model” - read 
non union. And what are the 
workers asking for? To keep their 
current work rights and a 2.5 
percent pay increase. 

Tauranga: a model of ‘efficient’ 
divide-and-rule 

The Port of Tauranga is privately 
owned. In around 1989 after a bitter 
prolonged industrial dispute, the 
Port was successful is dividing up 


MUNZ workers perform a haka as firefighters arive to support their picket 



"Three workers were 
killed at the port of 
Tauranga, the so-called 
model port, last year." 














its workforce into competing 
contractors. The Port itself owns a 
stevedoring company, it employs 
some of its own stevedores and it 
has four private companies also 
available to carry out the 
stevedoring work. The workers at 
the Port of Tauranga know that they 
are in competition with each other. 
Those prepared to take less pay, to 
cut comers, to be more “flexible” 
(that is, turn up as and when 
required with no guarantee of work) 
to get the work. Two of the 
companies even formed their own 
unions to ensure MUNZ were kept 
out. Workers join the in-house 
union rather than joining MUNZ or 
the RMTU, 
for fear of 
adverse 
employment 
consequences. 

This is a 
mirror of the 
tactics used 
by business 
to force a wedge into the workforce 
in the 1951 waterfront lockout. This 
all arises because each of the six 
main ports are in competition with 
each other and as there are only so 
many ships coming in the major 
companies that use the ships 
become price setters. They are able 
to force down the rate per container 
while the infrastructure is being 
subsidised by tax and rate payers, 
or competitive contracting. 

The natural result of the workers 
being divided in the workforce is 
lower wages, little security of 
employment and the high accident 
record. This result is praised in 
academic and industry journals: it is 
what the bosses mean when they 
talk about "efficiency" and 
"productivity". 


A Wider Bosses’ Offensive 

Exports are essential for an island- 
based capitalism like New 
Zealand’s, and the smooth (and 
profitable) flow of commodities 
from the farm to the market is an 
obsession of our rulers. When 
Canterbury Meat Processing locked 
out its workers for 65 days to extort 
a 20 percentage wage cut out of 
them, the media and the business 
"community" didn't say a word in 
protest. These cuts to workers’ 
rights and pay in these sectors serve 
a purpose. The government is 
trying to increase the rates of profit 
for the export industry and in the 
current, economic doctrine of 
Keynesianism for 
the rich and 
neoliberalism for 
the workers, the 
key sectors of 
major trade are 
targeted. This, 
combined with 
proposed massive 
expansion in dairy farming, make 
clear the National government’s 
economic plan. 

Ports of Auckland released a 
statement that strike action is 
"highly irresponsible" and says it 
strengthens their resolve to sack 
unionised workers. But MUNZ 
have indicated that they will not be 
intimidated, and more strike action 
is planned. If wharfies can win 
against plans for further 
casualisation, this could give 
confidence to workers in other 
industries - like fast foods - where 
casualisation and the roster system 
has weakened union strength. 

MUNZ workers are standing up for 
their rights. It’s up to the rest of us 
to stand with them. 

Josh O’Sullivan 


Tauranga Port Deaths 

Walter Crosa 49 - father 
15 August 2011 

“It was believed Mr Crosa was 
working for a contractor at the 
port doing some roading works at 
the time of the accident. The 
Department of Labour is 
investigating and the matter has 
been referred to the coroner, he 
said. The Allied Wor/force 
employee was working for another 
contracted company when the 
accident happened. It is the third 
fatality at the port within the past 
15 months. ” 

Brian Shannon 61 
June 2010 

“In June this year, two Bay 
companies were fined a total of 
$55,000 after a forklift ran over 
and killed stevedore Brian Kevin 
Shannon, 61, of Otumoetai at the 
port in June 2010. Mr Shannon 
worked for Independent 
Stevedoring Limited (ISL) loading 
and unloading cargo from ships. 
ISL and on-wharf logistics 
company C3 Limited, whose 
employee was driving the forklift, 
were both fined over the death after 
pleading guilty to charges in 
court . ” 

Chinese seaman 35 (not named) 
December 17th 2010 

“A 35-year-old Chinese seaman 
died after falling from the side of 
the logging ship Green Hope and 
into the water in Tauranga 
Harbour. Attempts to resuscitate 
him after he was pulled from the 
water by workmates were 
unsuccessful. ” 

There was also a death at the port 
in 2003. There have been no deaths 
at the Port of Auckland during this 
period. 

MUNZ/CTU fact sheet 


’’The natural result of 
the workers being 
divided in the 
workforce is lower 
wages, little security of 
employment and the 
high accident record." 
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Lessons from 1951 

The 1951 waterfront lockout was one of the greatest confrontations 
in NZ working class history. This brief overview shows its parallels 
with the struggle today. 


New Zealand, like most islands, is 
geared towards an export economy. 
What is produced here is shipped 
overseas. New Zealand capitalism 
developed around primary produce 

- farming, forestry, meat and wool 

- and was dependent on the export 
of wool, meat and dairy products 
and in exchange the import of 
fertilisers, machinery and 
manufactured goods. 

The government and exporters were 
so keen to avoid disruption to trade, 
that the prices set by international 
shipping firms - often at 
astonishing rates by the cartels - 
were accepted fairly passively. 
Accordingly shipping company 
profits were consistently high, 
though of course the shipping 
companies refused to open their 
books to show their true costs when 
negotiating freight charges. Among 
the costs was the wharf 
infrastructure in New Zealand, 
which the British shipping lines 
were largely responsible for 
financing. But because the freight 
charges were based on cost-plus 
(where the longer it took to unload 
a ship the more the shipping 
companies charged), shipping 
companies had no incentive to 
improve efficiency by investing in 
wharf facilities. The wharves, then, 
have always been a workplace 
where speed was central to the 
bosses’ profits, where every thing 
was subordinated to getting goods 
out to international markets. Health 
and safety on the wharves was 
appalling. Exactly how bad it was is 
difficult to say because no accident 
statistics were compiled for the 
wharves until 1937. 


Conditions in the ships holds were 
particularly hazardous. Men were 
injured and killed when goods fell 
out of the slings that were used to 
hoist goods out of the holds. There 
was little protection from the toxic 
dust of products such as lime and 
the fertilisers guano and basic slag 
(a by-product of steel-making, high 
in phosphates), all of which the 
wharfies were expected to shovel 
by hand in the holds. Work in meat- 
freezer holds could lead to kidney 
failure. Wharfies were not issued 
with protective clothing to work in 
the freezers, apart from sacking to 
wrap around their feet, mainly to 
protect the carcasses they were 
standing on, and a brief experiment 
with jerseys. 



Such was the importance of the 
wharves for the New Zealand 
economy the government allowed 
health and safety standards that fell 
well short of those applied to 
factories. In addition to the heavy 
work and dangerous conditions, 
until 1937 there was no job security. 
Men were expected to present 


themselves for work each morning 
with no guarantee of employment 
for a working day which could vary 
from two hours to twelve or more. 
Consequently, trade union militants 
were easy to victimise. Men often 
had to bribe the foremen to secure 
employment. 

Workplace conditions led to 
resistance and wharfies realised it 
was up to themselves to fight to 
improve their pay and conditions. 
Because of the casual nature of the 
work, worker resistance usually 
took the form of informal on-the- 
job tactics rather than all-out 
strikes. The wharfies carried the 
memory of the all-out strike of 
1913, which had been defeated due 
to the use of scab labour. 

By 1951 some important gains had 
been made through industrial action 
around health and safety and, 
fearing public sympathy for the 
wharfies, the shipping companies 
picked a dispute over wages for 
their showdown. They wanted to 
stop the increasing disruptions to 
work on the waterside, by making a 
showdown with the union with the 
help of the National Party 
government. The dispute ended up 
lasting 151 days. 

While most workers had recently 
got a 15 percent pay rise awarded 
by government arbitration, this did 
not cover the wharves. The 
shipping companies offered the 
wharfies 9 percent. Given that the 
main problem for the wharfies was 
no longer so much a shortage of 
work as too much work, with 
working weeks routinely being 
doubled with overtime to make 
ends meet, the 9 percent offer was 
deliberately provocative. Working 
such long hours (often 15-hour 














Labour’s betrayal: Neither for nor against 


days) and given this paltry offer, the 
wharfies refused to work overtime 
in protest and the employers locked 
them out. With their continuing 
super-profitability, the shipping 
companies could easily have paid 
the wharfies the 15 percent. 

Instead, as the shipping companies 
had hoped, the timing of the dispute 
at the peak of the economically 
important export season led the 
government to pose the dispute as 
an issue of the authority of the 
state. From that point onwards, the 
shipping companies became almost 
invisible in the public eye, even 
when they slapped a 50 percent 
surcharge on the freight rates to 
compensate for earnings lost as a 
result of the dispute, giving them 
higher than average profits for the 
year 1951. 

The government stepped in with a 
heavy boot. The National 
Government led by Sidney Holland 
introduced emergency regulations 
and brought in the navy and army 
to work the wharves. Holland 
condemned the action as "industrial 
anarchy" and declared a state of 

imposed rigid |- 

censorship, gave 
police sweeping 
powers of search 
and arrest and 
made it an offense 
to assist strikers - 

even giving food 1 - 

to the wives and children of striking 
workers was outlawed. 

Locked out workers' families had to 
survive with no income, and it was 
illegal for anyone to help them. The 
regulations applied to children too. 
In Wellington's Clifton Terrace 
Primary School, the workers’ 
children were separated from other 


during playtime in 
case they illegally 
shared their 
lunches. 

These oppressive 
measures were a 
part of a concerted 
international anti¬ 
union offensive 
on the part of the 
capitalist state. 

The emergency 
regulations were 
just some of the 
worst of the anti¬ 
union laws that 
were being 
enacted in several 
countries at 
around the same 
time, including 
the Taft-Hartley 
law in the United 
States and the 
Crimes Act in 
Australia. 


L 


...children were 
separated from other 
pupils during 
playtime in case they 
illegally shared their 
lunches. 


The Labour Party stayed mostly 
silent for the dispute, and when 
finally after a month of silence 
Walter Nash, the Labour leader, 
was banned 
under the 
emergency 
regulations from 
speaking at a 
public meeting 
in Auckland on 
April 25th, 


1951. Two other Labour MPs were 
banned from speaking at meetings 
of their constituents. 

After 151 days, the national 
committee voted to return to work. 
The lockout was heavily undermin¬ 
ed by scab labour and the split of 
the Federation of Labour due to the 
strike-breaking activities of the 


federation's executive, who deregis¬ 
tered the Waterside Workers’ Union 
and seized the union's funds. As a 
result of this loss against the govern¬ 
ment the Waterside Workers' Union 
had to be dissolved into separate 
unions for each port. 

This historical snippet of our labour 
history almost parallels the present 
day in a number of ways and is key 
to learning what the difficulties are 
in this labour struggle. In the pres¬ 
ent day, the Port of Auckland has 
created this crisis for itself by attem¬ 
pting to cut the workers’ conditions. 
The Labour Party and David 
Shearer have been missing in actio- 
n. The Maritime Union’s traditions 
of militancy and solidarity make it a 
target for National and the bosses. 
Josh O’Sullivan 
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OCCUPY MOVEMENT 
CONTINUES 

After going global in 
October last year, the 
Occupy movement has 
highlighted injustice and 
inequality in all its forms 
across the world. Thousands 
marked Martin Luther King 
Day by marching on Wall St, 
New York. Occupy has also 
exposed the rotten priorities 
of the ruling class. Most 
recently, authorities and 
police in Oakland used tear 
gas and stun grenades 
against protesters and 
arrested more than 300 to 
stop Occupy Oakland from 
taking over an abandoned 
building. 

WORKERS IN 
OAKLAND STRIKE 
WITH OCCUPIERS 

The Occupy Oakland 
movement is no stranger to 
police brutality. Police 
stormed the Occupy 
Oakland encampment in late 
October, severely injuring 
many protestors and 
hospitalising one Iraq 
veteran. Occupiers called for 
a general strike on 2 
November. 15,000 workers, 
students and community 
members turned out, 
crossing the Oakland bay 
bridge and shutting down 
the fifth busiest port in the 
US. 

UK WORKERS STRIKE 
TO DEFEND PENSIONS 

The movement against 
austerity and budget cuts 
continues in Britain, after 
more than 2.5 million 
workers struck on November 
30 to defend public sector 


pensions from the Tory 
knives. The sight of workers 
standing up has prompted a 
wave of unionisation with 
public sector unions record¬ 
ing tens of thousands of new 
members - in some cases 
recruitment is up as much as 
125 percent. Members of 
several unions have called 
for another strike in March. 



CHILEAN STUDENTS 
REVOLT 

Throughout 2011, Chilean 
students have been waging a 
determined struggle against 
privatisation that has gutted 
the education system there. 
Students and workers have 
staged sit-ins, kiss-a-thons, 
run-a-thons, sympathy 
strikes and battled with 
police in their hundreds of 
thousands. 

'YEAR OF THE 
LOCKOUT" BEGINS IN 
CANADA 

The new year has bought a 
spate of lockouts as 
employers seek to drive 
down the pay and conditions 
of workers in Canada. 
Workers at Rio Tinto Alcan 
in Quebec and Electro- 
Motive Diesel in London, 
Ontario were locked out in 
January in an attempt to 


pay cuts amounting to as 
much as 50 percent. There 
are also rumours that 
municipal workers from the 
Canadian Union of Public 
Employees in Toronto may 
be locked out in February if 
they don't submit to austerity 
measures promoted by the 
city authorities. 

THE EGYPTIAN 
REVOLUTION: ONE 
YEAR ON 

1.5 million people packed 
into Cairo's Tahrir square to 
mark the first anniversary of 
the Egyptian revolution. 

One year after the 
overthrow of Mubarak, 
however, the revolution still 
faces huge challenges. The 
military council, supported 
by the Muslim Brotherhood, 
has sought to keep power in 
the hands of elite 
businessmen and has 
embarked on a new 
offensive against socialists, 
liberals and trade unionists. 
Clashes between the 
military and left-wing 
demonstrators before 
elections in November left 
dozens dead and hundreds 
wounded. 

SYRIAN UPRISING 
MOVES INTO 
DAMASCUS 

As the revolution in Syria 
moves closer to the centre of 
power in Damascus, the 
Syrian government is 
responding only with 
brutality. Damascus 
residents, with the aid of the 
"Free Syria Army", took 
control of several working 
class suburbs of the capital 
from the government in early 



February. President Assad 
and his butchers are not the 
only threat to the revolution, 
however. Western 
governments arc seeking to 
use the rhetoric of "potecting 
human rights" to secure their 
interests in the region. 

GENERAL STRIKE IN 
NIGERIA 

Workers across Nigeria 
struck from 9 January in 
response to the abolition of 
government petrol subsidies. 
Nigeria's two largest cities, 
Lagos and Kano, were shut 
down and over 100,000 
participated in 
demonstrations. Despite 
police violence, the strikes 
continued for almost two 
weeks before the 
government used a spate of 
sectarian bombings as an 
excuse to impose a military 
crackdown and restrictions 
on the right to dissent. 












STRIKES SPREAD IN 
CHINA 

Social dislocation, poor 
working conditions and the 
threat of redundancies 
fuelled strikes in China 
throughout January. Among 
the strikers were 1,000 
employees of a China 
Foxconn plant in Shandong 
province, the second strike in 
two weeks by employees of 
the company notorious for 
its treatment of workers. 

Also striking were 4,000 
workers at Changhe Auto, 
who battled with police 
before the provincial 
government was forced to 
intervene to prevent 
redundancies. Strikes are 
becoming particularly 
common at factories owned 
or part-owned with foreign 
companies, which can sack 
workers more easily. 

US FORCES WITHDRAW 
FROM IRAQ 

After a war that leaves more 
than one million Iraqis and 
5,000 American soldiers 
dead, and another 32,000 
maimed, American forces 
finally left Iraq on 18 
December. The withdrawal 
however, does not mean the 
end of American 
involvement in Iraq, or the 
Middle East. The US still 
maintains a heavy military 
presence in the region 
although rather than 
maintain expensive 
occupations (the occupation 
of Iraq cost more than 4 
trillion dollars), the US seeks 
to project its power through 
weaving special forces and 
CIA operatives into military 
operations worldwide. 


RUSSIANS PROTEST 
AGAINST CORRUPTION 

Manifest corruption in 
Russian elections on 4 
December has prompted a 
wave of protests in cities 
across Russia. When it was 
revealed that President 
Vladimir Putin’s United 
Russia party rigged the vote 
when it looked like United 
Russia was about to lose, 
hundreds and then 
thousands of protestors took 
to the streets. While official 
opposition parties are 
attempting to keep dissent 
from connecting the dots 
between political corruption 
and the inequality that 
pervades Russian society, 
protests continued in into 
February, with some 
demonstrators making links 
internationally and founding 
an "Occupy Moscow" 
movement. 

WEST PUSHES 
TOWARDS CONFLICT 
WITH IRAN 

Western governments have 
ratcheted up the level of 
tension in the Middle East 
as the US and EU placed 
new sanctions on Iran, 
threatening military action 
if Iran attempts to close 
shipping routes. The 
sanctions come after Iranian 
military exercises designed 
to show it could defend its 
interests if threatened, and 
justified by propaganda 
about Iran's nuclear 
programme. Israel joined in 
the chorus condemning Iran, 
the Israeli Defence Minister 
Ehud Barak signalling the 
possibility of a pre-emptive 
attack. 


US Elections: Ron Paul 



A bigot through and through 


Ron Paul has attracted some support from otherwise 
left-wing people because of his opposition to the war in 
Afghanistan. But a glance at his record - and his 
political philosophy - shows how this support is 
dangerously misplaced. 

We print here excerpts from US socialist Elizabeth 
Schultes demolition of Ron Paul. The full text is 
available at www.socialistworker.org 

In the run-up to Iowa caucuses, several newsletters that 
Paul published in the 1980s and 1990s came under 
media scrutiny, revealing pages chockfull of racist, 
far-right garbage. Here's a small sampling: 

— December 1990: Civil rights leader Martin Luther 
King Jr. was "a world-class adulterer" who "seduced 
underage girls and boys" and "replaced the evil of 
forced segregation with the evil of forced integration ." 

— January 1993: The newsletter bemoans "the 
disappearing white majority." 

Paul claimed he didn't write the comments nor know 
anything about them. So...just to clarify, Ron Paul knew 
nothing about what was in newsletters titled Ron Paul's 
Freedom Report, the Ron Paul Survival Report, the Ron 
Paul Political Report and the Ron Paul Investment 
Letter. 

Paul's claim about not knowing the contents of the 
newsletters is a lie, pure and simple. After all, in 1996, 
Paul was facing similar criticisms, and defended a 
comment in a 1992 newsletter that read, M [W]e can 
safely assume that 95 percent of the black males in 
[Washington, D.C.] are semi-criminal or entirely 
criminal." 
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No matter what he says today, Paul profited from the 
newsletter, financially and politically, gaining 
supporters from the hysteria whipped up in the pages of 
these publications. 

If he was serious about not being associated with 
racism, Paul's responsibility isn't just to disavow these 
racist comments, but to challenge them. If he really 
thought the comments in the newsletters were a 
mistake, then he should stop far-right organisations 
whose members support him because of the newsletters 
from contributing to his campaign. 


PAUL ALSO ought to answer for the things we can be 
confident he does believe - because he actually said 
them. 

Paul's Freedom Under Siege [a pamphlet he published 
opposing laws against sexual harassment in the 
workplace] also has some choice words about people 
who have AIDS and dare to consider using the public 
health care system: "The individual suffering from 
AIDS certainly is a victim - frequently, a victim of his 
own lifestyle - but this same individual victimises 
innocent citizens by forcing them to pay for his care." 

The political establishment, the media and his fellow 
Republicans may scoff at Ron Paul and his kooky 
rhetoric, but his presence in the primaries has lent 
credibility to far - right ideas. Many Republicans roll 
their eyes at Paul when he talks about the Federal 
Reserve or the gold standard but they agree with Paul 
on key issues like scapegoating undocumented 
immigrants, abolishing women's right to choose 
abortion, banning gay marriage and shredding the 
social safety net. 

The fact that Ron Paul gets even fleeting attention 
from progressive activists says less about his supposed 
merits and more about the miserable choices on offer 
in Election 2012. Every day the media spends 
chronicling the sick priorities of the creeps running for 
the Republican nomination, it becomes more obvious 
how out of touch Washington politics is with the 
concerns of working people. 

The Occupy movement has shown us that this is the 
time to demand what we want, and to aim high—not to 
tolerate the likes of Ron Paul and his racist, sexist and 
anti-worker policies. 


Egypt: Women and Revolution 

“The experience of all liberation movements has 
shown that the success of a revolution depends on 
how much the women take part in it” 

-Vladimir Lenin. 

This has been proven, time and again, with women 
being at the forefront of resistance and struggle. All 
throughout history women have smashed sexist 
stereotypes of being passive, weak females. They have 
joined in, lead and defended mass movements, revolts, 
riots, strikes, and revolutions! 

The demands for bread, equality, justice and peace, 
have been the demands for many a mass movement. 
While women often feel the burden of rising food 
prices and suffer inequality in the workplace of lower 
wages and sexist behaviour from bosses and colleagues 
they are often some of the first to rise up and make 
demands. During the 18-day uprising that drove 
Egyptian President Mubarak from power, the 
extraordinary role women played gradually came to 
light. Independent media showed hundreds of 
thousands in the demonstrations, especially up front, 
facing police or soldiers. Throughout, women were 
medics, neighborhood defence patrollers and rally 
leaders. 

In the years leading up to the January explosion, 
women workers were critical in transforming Egypt’s 
labour movement into an unstoppable force. They will 
be just as pivotal in the hard work of keeping the 
revolution on course. 

The US business media monotonously stressed that the 
uprising crossed class lines. But only the alternative 
press pointed out that conditions for the country’s 
working and poor were the driving force - and that it 
was striking workers across the country who finally 
forced Mubarak out. 

Egypt is the Arab world’s most populous country, with 
the most diversified economy and largest working 
class. Youth under 25 make up over half the 
population. Forty percent of people live in extreme 
poverty, surviving on two dollars a day or less. The 
huge informal economy has many women and youth, 
who are especially victimised by corrupt police state 
“enforcers.” During Mubarak’s 30-year rule, the once 
large nationalized sector shrank steadily. In the 1990s, 
social services were severely cut back. The process of 
capitalist globalisation, marked by privatisation, 











Tens of thousands participate in the ’Women's March' against military council, Cairo, December 2011. 


deregulation, and creation of low-wage free trade 
zones, expanded vastly from 2004 on. While wages 
sank, prices rose steeply. The stage was set for labour 
and women, who are always hardest hit — to erupt 

The growing militancy of labour in recent years showed 
the people their power. Egyptian workers have mounted 
an astounding 3,000 strikes and other forms of protest 
since 2004. Although women are under a quarter of the 
workforce, many labour in free trade zones, in textile 
and other public industries and in small sweatshops. 
They have sparked a number of the most important 
labour struggles. 

A crucial one was the strike of over 20,000 at the Misr 
Spinning and Weaving Company in the city of Mahalla 
in December 2006. The women walked out first, 
challenging the men to follow, 
shouting, “Here are the 
women! Where are the men?” 

The strikers appealed to the 
community and other plants 
for solidarity, a hallmark 
organising tactic when women 
workers are involved. Their fight led to further work 
stoppages at the company and swept through the huge 
government-run textile industry. 

These public workers led the way in connecting the 
struggle against economic deprivation to opposing the 
government that is responsible. Besides the Misr 
company, women have been strike leaders in the tax 
collectors’ movement that built the first independent 
union and the Hinawi Tobacco Company in 
Damanhour, among others. Mahalla female and male 
leaders strategised a call for general strike on 6 April, 


2008. The government’s vicious suppression of this 
national strike inspired the April 6 Youth Movement, a 
group of young workers of both sexes, unique in Egypt, 
built around the collaboration of labourers in 
large factories and small workshops. 

The Mahalla workers also initiated meetings with other 
public workers, as well as private companies, to 
establish an independent trade union federation. They 
achieved this during the February upsurge. This 
organising was pivotal in building the strike wave 
across Egypt that finally drove out Mubarak, his hastily 
appointed vice-president, and the prime minister who 
replaced them. 

The end of 2011 and the beginning of 2012 has seen the 
continuation of the Egyptian revolution. On 20 
December 2011 tens of thousands of 
women (and some men) marched 
demanding the ruling military step 
down. The protest was sparked by the 
military’s brutal treatment of female 
protesters, who dragged women by the 
hair and stomped on them, and stripped 
half-naked in the street. 

As Andrea Bauer says: “Just as women’s inequality was 
a necessary precondition for capitalism’s rise, it remains 
a condition of capitalism’s survival. Women’s basic 
democratic rights cannot be won short of the destruction 
of capitalism.... And it is the reason why women are the 
target of every series of cutbacks by the employers, 
every reactionary crusade by the right wing, and every 
assault on rights by the state.” 


"...women workers 
were critical in 
transforming Egypt’s 
labour movement into 
an unstoppable force." 
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Labour Party 



2004: Foreshore and Seabed 

The foreshore and seabed was 
confiscated from Maori by the 
government in 2004. This is one 
of the largest single acts of land 
theft in New Zealand’s colonial 
history. There were massive hikoi 
in protest and some Labour MPs 
split to form the Maori Party. 


MAORI SEABED 
FOR SHORE! 


2006: Repress Tongan uprising 

Labour sent hundreds of police 
and military troops to help crush 
the pro-democracy uprising in 
2006. The monarch has been the 
focus of increasing discontent in 
Tonga, which is still largly feudal. 



NZ troops secure Tongan Airport 


2007: Invasion of Ruatoki 

Over 300 police raided more than 
60 homes up and down the 
country. 17 were people arrested 
and the Tuhoe community of 
Ruatoki, a small rural town in Te 
Urewera region was locked 
down. 



Where is the Labour Party heading? 


Social democratic labour parties 
play a pivotal role in bourgeois 
democracies, commanding, as 
they usually do, the allegiance of 
most workers. Whereas there are 
always parties that are the outright 
representatives of capitalist 
interests, labour parties are not their 
mirror image in truly representing 
workers’ interests. These labour 


than the 1935 NZ Labour 
Government, the Labour Party also 
has the dubious honour, in the 1984 
Lange government, of leading the 
way backwards to neoliberalism. 

Not surprisingly Labour was kicked 
out of office in 1990. After even 
more doses of neoliberalism under 
National the Labour Party was 


parties cede the 
main issue, the 
maintenance of 
the exploitative 
capitalist system, 
and limit their 
ambitions to 
making life more 
tolerable for 


r^Since 1984 the 
gap between rich 
and poor has 
grown faster in 
Aotearoa than 
| anywhere else.” 


elected to 
govern again in 
1999 until 2008. 
Under Helen 
Clark’s premier¬ 
ship the Labour 
Party halted but 
froze-in nearly 
all the neoliberal 


workers within it. And when in 
government they are as likely as not 
to act totally in favour of the 
employing class no matter what the 
sacrifices to be made by their 
working class electors. 

In government, due to their roots 
within the working class and links to 
trade unions, they can restrain 
opposition to anti-working class 
policies they enact. They can get 
away with policies that a right-wing 
party could not without major 
confrontation. The more labour 
parties adopt nationalist and 
rightwing rhetoric the more to the 


changes of successive governments. 
Labour continued to preside over 
one of the most “business friendly” 
regimes in the world. 

Since 1984 the gap between rich 
and poor has grown faster in 
Aotearoa than anywhere else. 
Unfavourable comparison with 
Australian workers’ conditions and 
the exodus of workers to Australia 
has been a constant reminder of 
what has become of workers’ lives 
here. The Labour Party’s sorry 
record has confused and 
undermined its support base. The 
party did little under the first term 


right the openly bourgeois parties 
are able to go. 

Capitalism has generally got along 
well with labour parties; always, of 
course, being able to resort to the 
Right or the military when it needs 
to take a harder line. 

Labour’s record 

Just as no other labour party world¬ 
wide can boast of a more ground¬ 
breaking record of social refonn 



Helen Clark, Prime Minister 1999-2008 














Shearer’s Appointment 



of John Key to regain credibility, 
and the onset of recession in 2008 
and the demoralisation that comes 
with job insecurity only made 
matters worse for its prospects on 
26 November 2011. 

Let’s remind ourselves; Labour won 
only 27.48 percent of the vote, a 
decline from the losing 33.99 
percent it got in 2008. It didn’t help 
that there had not been a real 
changing of the guard after Helen 
Clark, a cathartic internal debate 
and turn to the left. On the contrary, 
Labour’s leader, Phil Goff, was a 
Cabinet member 1984-1990 and 
1999-2008, and was indelibly 
associated with Roger- nomics and 
all the sins of Labour’s past. Even 
now the Labour Party still defends 
the 1984-1990 government on its 
website. 

Consistently trailing by 20 percent¬ 
age points in opinion polls, the 
Labour Party had to take an initiat¬ 
ive for the November 2011 election. 
It swung left, made opposition to 
state asset sales its main plank, and 
promised to increase the minimum 
wage and take GST off fresh food. 
True it outflanked National on the 
right by proposing to increase the 
age for the state pension, but over¬ 
all Labour stood distinctly more pro 
-worker than National. 

It was all far, far too late. What pol¬ 
itical activists and journalists often 
forget is that the bulk of the popul¬ 
ation does not pay close attention to 
politics. It takes time for ideas to 
filter through and be absorbed. 
Labour’s releasing of more worker- 
friendly policies only a month out 
from Election Day was not an anti¬ 
dote to the decades-long record of 
deregulation, privatisation and 
belief in the free market. 


After this defeat, Shearer’s sole 
pitch was that he was a “fresh face”, 
having only entered Parliament in 
2009, In the television coverage of 
the election Shearer appeared not to 
have any politics. He did not 
identify himself with Labour 
policies. The least “Labour”, 
probably malleable and not very 
articulate, Shearer was the perfect 
candidate for leader of the Labour 
Party, from the capitalist point of 
view! It was Shearer that got the 
nod from their media machine. 

Right-wing Dominion Post 
columnist Tracy Watkins lauded 
Shearer as “the candidate from 
central casting”. She noted that he 
was “not hidebound by tradition or 
ideology.” 

The capitalist media have only just 
begun their campaign to influence 
Labour Party policy. The Dominion 
Post has offered its advice, telling 
David Shearer that he should take 
note of British Labour’s Liam 
Byrne and his calls for a radical 
rethink of welfare policy (9 January 
2012). The punch line of the 
editorial was to attack Labour’s 
policy to extend the Working for 
Families tax credit. 


In January Labour insider Josie 
Pagani attacked Labour’s election 
campaign in the New Zealand 
Herald (12 January 2012) because 
Labour “didn’t sound aspirational”. 
Being Labour in today’s world, she 
said, meant “being on the side of 
the hundreds and thousands of 
voters who have done well in life 
because of the equal opportunities 
that that Labour has always stood 
for - and for the hundreds of 
thousands more who aspire to join 
them.” Pagani redefines working 
people to include small business 
people. As the Dominion Post had 
done, she attacked extending the 
Working for Families tax credit to 
beneficiaries. 

If successful with Working for 
Families the media will only be 
encouraged to launch into other 
policies. All the signs are clear - 
Shearer, with the encouragement of 
the media and the capitalist class, is 
leading the Party back to the right. 
He will not offer resistance to Key’s 
anti-worker attacks. Shearer’s 
Labour is a barrier to workers’ 
interests. 

Martin Gregory 
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John Key’s phrase 
“tenants in our 
own land” has 
become a political 
cliche, picked up 
by almost all 
parties 

commenting on 
the Crafar farms 
sale. Echoing Key, 
on 27 January the 
Dominion Post 
quoted David 
Shearer describing 
the sale of the s 
farms to Chinese - 
business interests 
as: "opening] the 
way for more New 
Zealanders to 
become tenants in 
their own land". 
Shearer, who has 
had nothing 
supportive to say 
about the Maritime 
Union’s campaign"] 
at Ports of 
Auckland, has 
been vocal in his 
opposition to the 
sale. The Greens 
pitched in too, 
describing the sale 
as “short-sighted”," 
while for Winston 
Peters, 

predictably, it is 
“treasonous.” 








